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The following from the Albany Cultivator, con- 
tains good instruction and advice, which are not 
less timely in January than in December, the month 
for which the article was written. 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


in Winter. —F il].. 
Care of Stock in Winter.—From December until | tion be disappointed. 


April, in our northern climate, and in a greater or 
less degree in more southern ones, the great busi- 
ness of the farmer consists in the care of his domes- 
tic animals. One of the great sources of loss to 
the farmer is the wretched condition in which his 
animals are frequently kept: their wool, their milk, 
and their ability to labor being in a great measure 
determined by their mode of keeping during the 
winter. Without shelter, without water, without 
food, or at best an irregular and partial supply, it 
must be expected that disease will invade his 
flocks and herds, and occasion losses that months 
of hard labor will be required to counterbalance. 


At the commencement of winter, the farmer 
should carefully examine the condition of all his 
animals ; ascertain whether any are unwell, weak, 
low in flesh, and the cause. Such animals require 
particular attention. One diseased anima! may in- 
fect a hundred if brought into close contact with 
them ; a weak, poor animal will fare worse with a 
number than alone, and the chances of getting 
through the winter are proportionably abridged ; 
and all such must have good care and attention, or 
there will be a total loss. If there is one truth re- 
specting animals more deserving of remembrance 
than another, it is that the animal entering the win- 
ter months in high condition, is already half win- 
tered; that is, the care and food required to bring 
him out well and hearty in the spring, will not be 
one half as much as will be required by the one 
that commences winter, spring poor. A fat, strong 
animal, will be warm and comfortable, where a 
poor, weak one can hardly live, and the hearty vig- 
orous one will digest and assimilate food which 
the weak one would scarcely taste. All weak and 
sickly animals at any season of the year, and par- 
ticularly in the winter, should be kept by them- 
selves, and receive the best care, and the best 
keeping possible. 

Shelter for animals is a point too often neglect- 
ed by farmers, Their sheep or cattle are left to 
find the warm side of a stack or fence, during our 


and when the former die off by the dozenin March, 
or his cows are “ on the Jift” for a month or two in 
the spring, the owner affects to wonder at the cause, 


la half bushel; half a dozen swine of the alligator 
| breed, squealing, and their noses imploringly turn- 
'edto the place where the trough should be; and 
|the same air of discomfort and misery pervading 
ievery thing on the premises, Where animals are 
| kept in this way we instinctively expect to find the 
windows of the house stuffed with cloaks and old 
hats, and the owner at the fire-side of the nearest 
tavern or grogshop, and rarely will such expecta- 
It is very true much less at- 
tention was paid to the shelter of animals Ulan 
now, and it is equally true that the difference in 


the mode of keeping was not greater than that ex- 


isting in the wool, size, maturity and value of the 
respective animals, 

Water is another essential thing in the winter 
management of animals, but it is a thing more fre- 
quently neglected than almost any other matter 
connected with their comfort. Cattle are often al- 
lowed during the severest storms, to go halfa mile 
to drink, and require a good feed and an hour ina 
warm stable to counteract the effects of the labor 
of wallowing through the snow, In addition to 
this, their drink is frequently found in a slough, 
and the animal is covered to the knees in mud, 
which is left to freeze, stiffen the legs, and by re- 
tarding the circulation cause their freezing. It is 
no disadvantage to cattle to go a suitable distance 
to water, but rather a benefit, as promoting circu- 
lation in the feet, and thus preventing diseases of 
the extremities; but the place of resort should be 
free from mud, and room for the animals to ap- 
proach without crowding or fighting. Sheep are 
almost universally the victims of neglect in respect 
to water; while, although they can live without 
it, water is as essential to their comfort, and used 
by them as constantly as it is by cattle. There 
are few farms on which, with a very little expense, 
plenty of water may not be had sufficiently near 
the barn for all the purposes of stock; and where 
buildings are to be erected, particular reference 
should be had to this poiut. 

Animals should be salted in the winter with the 
greatest attention and regularity. Farmers are 
too careless about this in summer, and are apt to 
neglect it altogether in winter—a course which 
requires reformation at once. Itis necessary for 
their health, gives an appetite, and summer or win- 
ter they should always have access to salt. Where 
a farmer has no sheds or troughs for salting, the 





A . 
winter storms of snow or rain as they best can; | ceive. 


‘there will be no waste of the salt. 


best way is to make a strong brine and sprinkle it 
over the hay, straw or other fodder they are to re- 
Such food will be eaten more cleanly, and 
| Regularity in foddering or feeding all animals, 
‘is very necessary. Experience has shown that a 


or why his neighbor who has good sheds is not as given quantity of food will keep an animal in much 
unlucky as himself. Domestic animals must have , better condition when fed to them at regular hours, 


bellowing, or squealing, and wasting what nourish- 
nent he receives, in expectations and efforts to ob- 
tain more. Feed your cattle regularly then, what- 
ever may be the kind of food. This half starving 
animals, feeding them as it suits your eonvenience, 
keeping them without salt or water, and thinking 
they can get along without shelter, is bad policy, 
and should be repudiated at once by every iman 
who would be merciful to his beast, or find in his 
pocket satisfactory evidence that keeping stock is 
not a losing business. 


Preparation of Fire Wood.—Another thing to be 
attended to in the winter is the getting of wood 
for the year. This work must not be put off till 
the last of the season, since if this is the case, the 
farmer has too often the pleasure of drawing his 
wood a jag at atime, and finding when he comes 
to cut it, (perhaps when he should be haying or 
reaping,) that it is so filled with gravel, that his 
axe will require grinding after each operation. The 
wood-house must be filled in the winter for the 
next season’s use, that green wood and smoke, and 
the sour looks of the good woinan, and the delay 
incident to bad wood and worse fires may be avoid- 
ed. Where a saving of fue) is desirable, and this 
is decidedly the case with most farmers in this 
country, it is better to use the saw in preference to 
the axe as far as is practicable. But where the 
axe jis used, care should be taken to gather up the 
chips if the wood is cut in the wood lot instead of 
the yard, as we have found by experience that a 
chopper in cutting up three cords of four feet wood, 
will make a full wagon oad of chips, which for 
many purposes are the most valuable part of the 
wood, and too frequently now wholly Jost for the 
use of fuel. 

Where there is no wood-house the fuel should 
be drawn, split, and closely piled in sucha way 
that a roof of boards may be placed over it to pro- 
tect the wood from the weather while seasoning, 
and after it is dried. The difference between pro- 
tected wood and that exposed, is nearly as great 
as that between wood made from green trees and 
from dead ones. The more hard, heavy and sound 
fire wood is, the better it will be when dried, and 
the least decay or exposure to the elements after 
cutting, is prejudicial. Some have contended that 
part of-green wood is preferable to having it whol- 
ly dry. This is a decided mistake ; as the experi- 
ments of Count Rumford proved that the difference 
in the heat given out, was precisely equal to that 
required to evaporate the same quantity of water as 
was contained in the green wood. 


Improvement of the Mind.—And now, when your 
animals and every thing within doors is well and 
snugly cared for, is the time during the winter 
| evenings, and days when the storm confines you to 





ashelter; it is as necessary for them as it is for than when given to them without order and at hap- | your homes, to store the mind with useful knowl- 
man, and one may as well talk of comfort without hazard, In the former case the animal in the in-| edge, and avail yourself of the means of educating 
it as the other. Few things are more trying to tervals of feeding is quiet; he has taken his ineals | and schooling the man as wel! ag the child, which 
the men who has a soul, than to see a flock of and is expecting nothing more until the stated hour | happily are within the reach of every American 
sheep Crouching in a corner of the fence half buried , arrives, for all animals soon acquire the habit of citizen, Books, magazines, papers on all subjects 
in snow ; a few lean cows, their feet so drawn to- computing time quite accurately ; in the latter case | and in profusion exist; New York and Massachu- 
gether by cold and hunger that all might stand in‘ he is continually restless and uneasy—bleating, ' setts have placed excellent collections within the 
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support himself and his family, with the — 
aud comforts of life, is not a whit below the one | 
who measures tape behind the counter, mystifies 
the law at the bar, or presides at the councils of a 
nation. There and most pernicious 
feeling abroad in the community on this subject. 
Fathers must educate their sons for one of what is 
called ‘the learned professions.’ Mothers, must | 
marry their daughters, to a lawyer, a doctor, a | 
clergyman, or a merchant. Horror! the good la- 
dy would as soon think or marrying her beautiful 
' daughter to a Winnebago, as to a homely, industri- 
ous, and honorable mechanic. Why, the family | 
would be disgraced, the name dishonored.—No! | 
no! The business of a carpenter, a blacksmith or 
a farmer, is not so respectable as that of shaving 


read of every one; and the hal e genius of our 
institutions, the history of our most distinguished 
men, and the undisputed advantages of knowledge, 
invite to a perusal. ‘The is made upon 
the farmer as well as others, and none can be more 
interested in the acquisition than he. 
ful prosecution of his business; the duty owed to 
himself and his country; the necessity of intelli- 
gence to the continuance of our institutions ; all 
require and force upon the farmer the propriety of 
employing every leisure hour in strengthening and 
improving the mind. 

There are many who seem to suppose that where 
the man or woman has learned to read and write, 
or mastered perfectly the radiments of education, | 
the work is done, and he has nothing more to think | 
of in the way of learning. This is a serious iis-| notes, drawling stolidity from the desk, peddling 
take ; and it is as fatal to the liberally educated,! rotten wood for pills, or selling snuff and tobacco. 
and as common to them, as to him whose Jearning| And yet, the duties of all the learned professions 
has been gained at the district school. When the! as well as those of a mercantile life, are performed | 
boy or the man leaves the school or the college,! for the same reason that the shoemaker waxes his | 
they are not educated, however great may have | thread, and the farmer plants his potatoes, viz. to | 
been their acquirements. The means only have | obtain a living! Still, a set of miserable, upstart | 


demand 
is a vulgar 
The success- 


been gained of obtaining an education, and with-j| fools, who are almost universally Jow-bred people | 
out their continued use and unwearied application, |themselves, people who have begun life in the 


aman yay live many years very learned, and die 
at last little better than a fool. It is this educa- 
tion of the mind, the turning of knowledge to prac. 
tical uses, which has marked the rise of the great- 
est men in this or any other country. Read, then, 
acquire knowledge, use it faithfully, and be an 
honor to yourcountry. On the use you make of 
your winters much is depending, and the work of 
educating the mind is one that cannot be neglect- 
ed with impunity. 

As every farmer should keep a record of his 
farming operations, the account of his receipts and 
expenditures, and the manner in which bis course 
of cropping has been conducted, the close of the 
year or the winter forms an excellent time for ex- 
amining it carefully, and correcting any errors in 
practice that may be discovered. Especially look 
over your list of purchases (it is to be hoped you 
did not run in debt for any thing,) and see whether 
any useless articles were purchased—a_ course to 
be strictly guarded against in future. Never buy 
a thing you do not want, however cheap it may be, 
for if this is done, you will soon find yourself una- 
ble to obtain the articles you need. ‘The Farmer’s 
Book is an essentia! partof every farming estab- 
lishment, useful in many respects, and by no means 
to be overlooked, One haif of the failures and 
mishaps of life, arise from a neglect of the: past 
and the lessons it teaches. Itis the part of the 
wise to profit by these, to know and shun past er- 
rors ina future course; and to do this, such a_re- 
cord is indispensable. Years are the monuments 
that mark our course ; their lapse should show the 
lessons each one must have taught, have not been 


ditch, endeavor to establish in society artificial dis- | 
tinctions, distinctions which they vainly hope will | 
elevate them above the common mass from which | 
they were taken, and give to them, an importance | 
which innate worth and honesty could not com. | 
mand for them. Labor is labor, Honest labor is | 
honest labor. Honest and honorable labor are the 
same, whether performed by the king or the beggar, 
and i3 just as honorable in one as the other. It is 
true, that all men, by habit and by taste are not fitted 
to pursue the same vocations, and that there are 
natural divisions, not distinctions, as the word is 
commonly used, created by habit and taste. This 
is as it should be, and fits us for a discharge of all | 
the peculiar duties that devolve upon us as members 
of society. But to say, that because a man per- | 
forms any given duty, however humble, though | 
necessary that duty may be, necessarily degrades | 
him, or renders him less meritorious, than his | 
neighbor, who performs another duty, yet not more | 
faithfully ; is to say that we still adhere to the mo- | 
narchical principles of the old world. 











Let the father educate his son to some honorable 
calling, and if he have a predilection for any par- 
ticular business, as is offen the case, let him follow 
it, if it be possible—it is the man that enobles the | 
business, net the business that ennobles the man— 
and not spend a thought upon the distinctions in 
occupations, honorable and honest, that fools have 
attempted to build up. Let children be taught to 
be honorable, honest, and upright, to set a proper 
value upon the riches of a.world which is only, at | 
best, a bubble, blown. into existence to-day to 
burst to-morrow, and to understand that the only | 








in vain, true and real distinctions in society are those of | 
War ere virtue and vice, and that the only true and endur- | 
From the Spirit of the Age. jing riches are an intellect duly cultivated, affec- 
|tions schooled, and a heart that knows no guile. | 
OCCUPATIONS. > eRe | 
There is not a more foolish notion afloat in the! MR COLMAN’S ADDRESSES. 


Last week we acknowledged the receipt of an! 
address fron the Agricultural Commissioner.— 


world, than the one that it is the occupation that 
gives character to the man. One occupation, as 


|a reference tu a topic so humble ? 


‘contemplation no higher sentiment 
‘naked. 
| conscious of this fact, 


| form in 


S mind, in the heap of manure by the 


| persons of refined taste and sentient. 


) convictions. 


} to be found in cities ? 


/ tains ; 


FALSE DELICACY. 
The nature of soils has been long a subject 
of philosophical investigation; and that, with the 
application and operation of manures, seems now 


‘to be holding in reserve for chemistry its most 


brilliant triumphs. DoT offend a fastidious ear by 
In looking at the 
masterpiece of human genius in sculpture, the Venus 
de Medicis, the vulgar mind brings away from the 
than that it is 
The pure and disciplined tind hardly 
and feeling the responsive 
movements of the divinity within itself, admires 
with adoring wonder the triumphs of genius in this 
sensible imbodiment of the highest beauties of 
the works of the Creator. So it is with 
other objects in nature, so much depends upon the 
eye with which we look at them. ‘ihe vuigar 
road_ side, 
thinks only its offensiveness and corruption. 
The well disciplined mind regards it as an element 
in one of the most affecting miracies of the divine 
power, and adores that beneficent agency, which, 
in its mysterious operations, converts this refuse 
into fruits and flowers. 


of 


CITY AND COUNTRY MANNERS. 

Agriculture, as a pursuit, commends itself to 
I know 
how I shall startle the ear of city fastidiousness by 
such an assertion; but I rely upon your candor that 
T shall not offend by the expression of my honest 
There is much in the country that is 
vulgar, rude, and offensive. There is no occasion 
for this. This is not the fault of the country. 
But is there more of this in the country than is 
These things depend much 
upon ourselves, The artificial forms of social in- 
tercourse do not prevail in the country as in the 
town—at lest they are not the same; but it is 
often delightful to lay aside, at least for a while, 
the buckram and the starch. I have been through 
life familiar with all classes of people. I have 
been many years a citizen in the cities, and a far- 
mer among the farmers. I have been a frequent 
visiter incity palaces, and many a time an indwel- 
ler of the humblest mansions in the secluded parts 
of the country ; and I must say, without derogating 
from the refinements of the most approved society 
in the cities, that the comparison in respect to 
courtesy and civility would not turn ont to the dis- 
advantage of the country. True politeness is not 


| matter of mere form or manner, but of sentiment 


and heart. There are rude and vulgar people 
everywhere ; but will not a sober judgment pro- 
nounce it as great a rudeness to be sent knowingly 
away from the door of one who calls herself a 
friend by a servant with a lie put in his mouth, as 
to be received by the kind woman who welcomes 
us heartily to her wash-tub or her spinning-wheel, 
and sweeps a place for us without apology to sit 
down at her kitchen fire? You will pardon the 
homeliness of my illustrations. Yuu may thread 
your beautiful valley from the ocean to the moun- 
you may, as I have done, follow the silver 
stream, whose honored name is borne by your 
Commonwealth, from the place where it deposits its 
contributions in the mighty treasury of the sea, to 
its gushing sources under the snow-clad summits 


the means of ‘ getting a living,’ as the phrase goes, 
is precisely as high and creditable as another, pro- 
vided that it be honorable, and in accordance with 
the laws of God and man “he man who holds 
the plough, hammers his iron, or drives his peg, to 


Upon opening the book, we find it containing three | of the north, and traverse every State whose bor- 
distinct addresses—one delivered at New Ilaven—— | ders are laved by its gentle waters, and good man- 
one at Norwich—and the third at Hartford. From | ners on your part will be invariably met with a 
the first, which is pleasant and appropriate, we make | | corresponding civility. Excepting among the vi- 


the following extracts. | cious and depraved, you will find no rudeness un- 
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less you are so unfortunate as to provoke it by 
your own arrogance, 


It is folly t» carry city manners and customs | 


into the This destroys the simplicity 
which constitutes the charm of rural life. If yon 


country. 


have no real taste for rural pleasures, no interest ! 


in rural concerns, no disposition for rural labors ; 
if you are afraid of soiling your hands or brown- 
ing your cheeks; if you can make no friends with 


the flocks that whiten the fields, nor the birds that | 
if } 
you are unwilling that the earliest rays of the | 


make tlie hills and forests vocal with melody ; 


dawn should disturb your repose, and your heart 
kindles with no enthusiasin in the golden sunset, 
then flee the country as you would the Siberian 
desert, It would be to you only a land of discom- 
fort and solitude. 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE WEST. 

I have lately returned from a visit to the far 
West ; from the Illinois prairies, beautiful and fer- 
tile beyond description. This land has been to be 
had almost for the asking. Iam not disposed to 


underrate any of the advantages of this land of 


promise, farther than to say, that [ am more than 
ever satisfied with New England. The boast of 
this western country is that the crops require no 
manuring and little cultivation. Under present 
circumstances, the land, allowing the enclosure to 
be such as to require only twenty rods of fence to 
an acre, cannot be fenced with a worm fence un. 
der six dollars an acre. ‘his is to be added to 
the cost of the land. 


when in general no return of any value is obtained, | 


is done at an expense of two dollars and a half per 
acre. This, likewise, is to be added to the cost of 
the land. Wecome now to the second year, when 
it is to be ploughed at an expense of two dollars 
and a half or two dollars per acre; the corn is to 
be planted and covered; itis to be harrowed 
with a cuitivator at least three times, which at cur- 
rent prices of labor cannot be estimated at less 
than two dollars; and it must be gathered, and 
husked, and cribbed at an expense I leave you to 
estimate. ‘I'he rough fodder is deemed of no 
value. The crop ordinarily will not exceed forty 
bushels, but sometimes rises to fifty. Place it at 
fifty. ‘Ihe present price varies from fifteen to 
twenty cents. It can scarcely ever be expected to 
rise above twentyfive cents. ‘Ihis would give a 
return of twelve and a half dollars to the acre, out 
of which you must deduct at least seven dollars for 
the cultivation. This certainly is not to be com- 
pared with our New England profits, as far as this 
branch of husbandry is concerned. Labor must 
continue to be high in the western states. Cheap 
land will make high wages. I have not time to 
consider other branches of husbandry in the West. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting held October 24, 1840— 

Voted, unanimously, That the thanks of this So- 
ciety, with a piece of plate, as a testimony thereof, 
be presented to the Hon. E. Vosr, for the many 
valuable services rendered to the Society, during 
the period he has discharged the duties as its Presi- 
dent. 

Voted, That the sum of one hundred dollars be 


appropriated for this purpose, and that a committee | 


be appointed to procure a piece of place, and cause 
a suitable inscription to be engraved thereon, and 
present the same with the thanks of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 


The first year’s breaking up, | 


Messrs Samuel Walker, E. M. Richards and Jo- 
'siah Stickney, were chosen said committee. 
At a meeting of the Mass. Horticultural Society 
jheld January 2d, 1841, Mr Walker transmitted the 
following correspondence—whereupon it was 
| Voted, That the same be entered on the records 
‘of the Society and published in the New Eng! 
Farmer. Attest, 
| E. M. RICHARDS, Rec. See’ry. 


and 


Roxbury, Dec. 25th, 1840. 


Horticultural Society to present you the thanks of 
the same, with a piece of plate, as a testimonial of 


. ‘ ° | 
the high sense entertained of the many and valua- | 


ble services rendered by you to the Society, duriag 
your connection with it as its President. 

In requesting your acceptance of this token of 
respect, we cannot forbear alluding to the prospe- 


rous condition in which you leave the affairs of the 
| Society ; we attribute this mainly to the able and 


| duties and responsibilities connected therewith. 


| 
| 
| 


10 





dividually, (as well as on acconut of the Society,) in 

| expressing the high esteem in which we hold your 

| 

| services. : 

| Accept our best wishes for your Jong and con- 

| tinued happiness. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t servants, 

S. WALKER, i 
E. M. RICHARDS, » Commitlee. 

| JOSIAH STICKNEY, } 

To the Hon. Exisan Vose, Dorcliester. 

Dorchester, Dec. 26th, 1840. 

| Gentitemen—! have had the honor of receiving 

| your letter of the 25th instant, communicating to 

me, by the request of the Massachusetts Horticul- 


|tural Society, the expression of its approbation of 


| ny official conduct whilst connected with it. I as- 
| sure you, gentlemen, that | conceive this manifes- 
| “ ° . . ° 

| tation of the good opinion of the Society with great 


sensibility, more especially, as emanating from 


| the conduct which they have seen proper to approve. 

To whatever extent it may have fallen to my 
| Share to participate in the direction of the affairs 
| of the Society, it has been a paramount object to 
| render it, as far as possible, subservient to the 
| public welfare, by fostering a taste for the various 
| branches of culture which it has been its especial 
object to promote, by elevating the standard of that 
taste, and disseminating its imfluences, so that the 
beneficial effects, botli moral and physical, of the 
interesting pursuits of horticulture, might be more 
sensibly felt throughout the community. It isa 


this effect are appreciated. 

I beg you to convey to the members of the Soci- 
| ety my sincere thanks for this testimonial of their 
|regard, and to accept my acknowledgements for 
| the flattering manner in which you have tendered 
to me the beautiful article presented by them. I 
shall always highly value it, on account of the in- 
teresting associitions connected with it. 

With sentiments of great respect, 
I am very truly, yours, 


ELIJAH VOSE. 


Ricuarvs and Jostau 





| 


To S. Waker, E. 
Stickney, Esqrs. 


M. 





Dear Sin—The undersigued have the honor of | 
being a committee appointed by the Massachusetts | 


efficient manner in which you have discharged the | 


| Permit us, dear sir, to add, in the performance 
| of this our duty, that we have great pleasure, in- | 


| those who have so long been the eye witnesses of 


source of gratification to believe that exertions to | 


From the Albany Cultivator. 
aie 

HOT AIR FURNACE, 
Messrs Gaylord § Tucker—\ have recently be- 
in 
| Albany, N. Y., which I find to be a very valuable 
| paper. On perusal of the April No, of said p»per, 
| 1 find a deseription of a Hot Air Furnace, which 
The reason 
furnace I had 
1836 3 
| have used that alone since that time to warm my 
The part warmed 
17 feet square, 
rooins above, 14 by 14 feet, 2 
rooms above, 8 by 9 feet, entry above, and 2 rooms 
|above in the L over my kitchen, 8 by 16 
The construction of my furnace was original with 


come a subscriber to the Cultivator published 


has engaged my particular attention, 


neurly resembied a 


was, it so very 
constructed in a house of my own, built in 


whole house ex, ept my hitchen. 
| consists of two rooms below, 1b by 
lentry 8 by 16 teet, 2 


~ 


each.— 


me. [so arranged the arch upon which my chim- 
ney was to stand as to make that the furnace of it- 
self, which I consider an improvement on yours. 

I Jeftapertures 7 inches in diameter, same as 
those marked in EK. E., which up 


through both my hearths to supply hot air in’ my 


yours passes 
lower rooms, Which are as before stated, 16 by 17 
To conduct hot into my 
| chambers, I lefitwo flues each about four inches 
square in my chimney which led from the hot air 
chamber of furnace into each of my two large 
chambers above, and came out of the chimney 
about five inches above the chamber floor, by ineans 


feet square each, air 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| of a tin pipe inserted into the chimney horizontal- 
| ly, to extend from the flue into the room. Those 
| pipes can be closed by a tin cover, similar to that 
lofatin pail, which can be opened and shut at 
pleasure, My smoke flue was carried up in the 
|chimney, beginning at the hot air chamber, no 
|larger than the stove pipe, and directly between 
|the two hot air flues (with only one thickness of 
| brick between) and extended tothe top of my chim- 
|ney. ‘The stove that I have used is nothing but a 
common box stove of large size, say 2 1-2 feet long, 
| 16 inches square. Upon the top of this stove I 
have one large round drum about 16 inches in di- 
| ameter, and nearly as long as the stove, and above 
that I had two small drams only six inches in di- 
}ameter, but extended the length of my hot air cham- 
ber, and then into the chimney above. In addition 
to the above, | had @ pipe for hot air made of brick, 
| placed upon a plank supported for the purpose, to 
lead from the side of ‘my furnace near the top, and 
| extended about 7 feet through my cellar, (which is 
| kept apart for the furnace) and leads up into my 
jentry by a ventilator. This keeps the entry or hall 
| which is about 8 by 28 feet, perfectly warm as well 
}as my whole house. In half an hour after a fire igs 
built in the morning, you would be comfortably 
warm in any room or entry even when the mercury 
| stands 15° below zero outside, which is not unfre- 
| quently the case in this climate. My stove had no 
grate on the bottom, neither had [an ash-pit. In 
other respects, my Turnace resembles that repre- 
sented in your paper. This is found such an im- 
| provement in this country, that many have followed 
{iy example, and many others have even laid by 
| the coal furnaces, which are so much ‘ cracked up’ 
in cities, and adopted mine. The first year I used 
my furnace, I burnt about twelve cords soft wood, 
pine and spruce. I would prefer a stove for my 
furnace such as you recommend, but none are to 
be had in this section of our country. 
Truly yours, LEVI L. LOWELL. 
Calais (Me.) Sept. 27, 1840. 
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From the Albany Cultivator. 


MANAGEMENT OF PORK. 
{Coneluded. } 


In Enrope, the Russian pork bears a high price ; 
and its quality is supposed to be owing to the 
pickle in which it is preserved. ‘This is called the 
‘Empress of Russia’s Brine,” and is prepared as 
follows: boil together over a gentle fire six pounds 
of common salt, (that in most common use in Russia 
is rock salt,) two pounds of powdered loaf sugar, 
three ounces of salt petre, and three gallons of 
spring or pure water. Skim it while boiling, and 
when quite cold, pour it over the meat, every part 
of which must be covered with the brine. Small 
pork will be sufficiently cured in four or five days; 
hams intended for drying, in two weeks, unless 
they are very large. ‘This pickle may be used 
again and again, if it be fresh boiled up with a 
small addition to the ingredients. Before putting 
the meat into the brine, wash it in water, press out 
the blood, and wipe it clean. 

Pickling tubs should be larger at the bottom 
than at top, by which means when well packed, 
the pork will retain its place until the last layer is 
exhausted. When the pork is cool, it may be cut 
up, the hams and shoulders reserved for bacon, and 
the remainder salted. Cover the bottom of the 
tub or barrel with rock salt, andon it place a layer 
of meat, and so on till the tub is filled. Use the 
salt liberally, and fill the barrel with strong brine, 
boiled and skimmed, and then cooled. ‘The fol- 
lowing method of preparing hams and shoulders is 
a good one; as many who have tried it in substance 
can testify. 

To ascertain the probable weight of the meat to 
be prepared, weigh a number of the hams and 
shoulders, Then pack them with rock salt in a 
suitable tub or cask, being careful not to lay the 
flat sides of the large pieces upon each other, and 
filling the intervals with hocks, jowls, &c. To 
every 300 Ibs. of meat, then take twenty Ibs. of 
rock salt, or Onondaga coarse salt, one Ib. of salt- 
petre, and fourteen lbs. of brown sugar, or half a 
galion of good molasses, and as much water (pure 
spring water is the best) as will cover the meat; 
put the whole ina clean vessel, boil and scum; 
then set it uside to cool, and pour it on the meat 
till the whole is covered some three or four inches. 
Hams weighing from 12 to 15 Jbs. must lie in this 


pickle about five weeks; from 15 to 25 Ibs. six } 


weeks; from ‘25 to 45 lbs. seven weeks. On taking 
them out, soak them in cold water two or three 
hours to remove the surface salt; then wipe and 
dry them. It is a good plan in cutting up to take 
off the feet and hocks with a saw instead of an axe, 
as it leaves a smooth surface, and no fractures for 
the lodgment of the fly. Some make only six 
pieces of a trimmed hog for salting ; but it is more 
convenient when intended for domestic use, to have 
the side pork, as it is called, cut in smaller pieces. 


The goudness of hains and shoulders and their 
preservation, depends greatly on their sinoking as 
well as salting. Owing to some misconstruction 
of the smoke-house, to the surface of the meat not 
being properly freed from saline matter, or other 
catses, it not unfrequently happens that during the 
process of smoking, the meat is constantly moist, 
and imbibes a pyroligneous acid taste and smell, 
destructive of its good qualities. The requisites of 
a smoke-house are, that it should be perfectly dry ; 
not warmed by the fire that makes the smoke; so 


. capable of ventilation and escape of smoke. 


so close as to exclude al] flies, mice, &c., and yet 
The 


| Westphalian hams are the most celebrated in Eu- 


rope, principally cured at and exported from Ham- } 


burg. The smoking of these is performed in ex- 

tensive chambers in the upper stories of high build- 
ings, some of four or five stories; and the smoke 
| is conveyed to these rooms from fires in the cellar, 
\ through tubes on which the vapor is condensed and 
‘the heat absorbed, so that the smoke is both dry 
'aud cool when it comes in contact with the meat. 
‘They are thus kept perfectly dry, and acquire a 
‘color and flavor unknown to those smoked in the 
/common method. Hams after being smoked may 
be kept any length of time, by being packed in 
dry ashes, powdered charcoal, or by being kept in 
the smoke-house, if that is secure against the fly, or 
a smoke is made under them once a week. When 
meat is fully smoked and dried, it may be kept 
hung up in any dry room, by slipping over it a cot- 
ton bag, the neck of which is closely tied around 
the string which supports the meat, and thus ex- 
cludes the bacon bug, fly, &c. The small part of 
a ham, shoulder, &c. should always be hung down- 
wards in the process of smoking, or when suspend- 
ed for preservation. 





From the same. 
WINTER BUTTER. 

Of all the products of the dairy, there is none 
more extensively used than butter; and there is 
none, the preparation of which requires more care, 
or better repays a little extra attention. The dif- 
ference between good and bad butter is as wide as 
between the zenith and the nadir; and there is 
nothing more advantageons to the dairywoman, or | 
more to be coveted by her than a high reputation | 
for the quality of this article. Good butter always | 
indicates good order, great neatness, personal su- | 
pervision, domestic industry, and skill in house- 
wifery ; and when a man carries an inferior article | 


rectly the reverse of this. | 


butter, and butter that will keep, is the perfect pu- 
rity of every thing used in the manufacture. Not 
only the vessels used, the pails, pans, churns, &c., 
but the room in which the milk is set, and the air 
which circulates in it, while the cream is rising, 
should be clean and free from every offensive odor 
whatever. 

The temperature also of the milk while rising, 
and of the cream while churning, is of much mo- 
ment. Cream onthe milk will be injured or melt- 
ed, by too high a temperature, as well as while the 
churning process is going on; and if the tempera- 
ture is too low, the cream rises so slowly that it 
becomes bitter and the butter of course is unpala- 
table. A temperature of from 50° to 60°, has been | 
thought the best for the milk room, and from (v° 
to 65° will make good butter. ‘The churning after 
it commences, should proceed without intermission 
until the butter is formed, and separated from the 
milk as far as itcan be in this stage of the process. 





The salting of the butter is a matter essential to 
its good quality. Too frequently, salt of a coarse, 
inferior description is used; and so much is put in 
that it remains undissolved, gritting like sand in 








the teeth, and provoking uncomfortable thirst. The | 


| far from the fire that any vapor thrown off in the ‘salt for butter should be of the purest kind, made 
|smoke may be condensed before reaching the meat ; 





| reasonahle time, 


as fine as it can be by grinding, and if a little pow- 
dered salt petre is mixed with it, it will be none 
the worse. Some have recommended five pounds 
of good salt, eight ounces of salt petre and one 
pound of first rate loaf sugar, thoroughly incorpo- 
rated and used for salting, at the rate of an ounce 
and a half to the pound of butter. If the salt is of 
the right kind, and the butter is correct in other 
respects, it inay be questioned whether the addi- 
tion of any foreign ingredient is not to be depre- 
cated, 

‘The great point in making good butter, and that 
which will keep, is the freeing it from all butter- 
milk; and if every thing else is well done, if this 
point is overlooked, good butter is impossible for 
any length of time. The mixure of milk in any 
degree with the butter is sure to produce frowi- 
ness or an unpleasant taste to the butter; and the 
entire freedom from this, constitutes the grand se- 
cret of making good butter. There are many who 
think washing butter with water incompatible with 
retaining the rich flavor, but if the water is cold 
and pure, it is scarcely possible any thing should 
be washed away, the buttermilk which destroys the 
flavor of all butter excepted. Besides, the best 
butter in the world and that which in all markets 
commands tie best price, viz: Dutch butter, is in- 
variably made in this way; and where the exam- 
ple has been followed by others, it has rarely failed 
of success. If any, however, doubt the propriety 
of washing butter, they may use any method they 
choose, provided the milk is separated perfectly. 
Perfectly freed from the substance that causes 
it to assume the putrid frowy taste of bad butter, it 
may be kept with almost as much ease as tallow ; 
and solidity in packing, clean, sweet vessels, and 
a low temperature, will ensure its keeping for any 
Let no one expect good butter, 
however, so long @3 coarse, impure salt is used, or 
a particle of the buttermilk is allowed to remain in 


The following article is copied, not mainly for 


to market, the opinion entertained of his wife is di- | the purpose of publishing the fact that Mr Williams 


obtained a large crop of corn, for the knowledge 


The first thing to be attended toin making sweet | of such a fact is of but little use, unless there are 
. 'some peculiarities in the mode of producing it 


which may be imitated by others. The principles 
which governed this Kentucky farmer are applica- 
ble in all the States, and are in perfect accordance 
with the results to which ourown observations have 
led us,and which we have before made public. 
The roots of the growing crop must be spared by 
the hoe, the cultivator and the plough; while the 
surface of the land is so often stirred as to afford 
free action to light and air. Deep ploughing be- 
tween the rows, and high hilling may hasten the 
maturity of the crop; we believe it wii] cause corn 
to ripen several days earlier; but it is done at the 
expense of productiveness, ‘The crop will be less. 
—kp, 
From the Kentucky Farmer. 


EXPERIMENTAL CROP OF CORN. 


Dear Sin—You will be pleased no doubt to 
learn the result of an experiment made by me in 
the cultivation of corn. The certificate below, will 
show the quantity of ground cuitivated and the 
amount of product, and it remains only to describe 
the character of the soil and seed, and the mode of 
cultivation. 
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The soil was good, but not new. It had been 
in meadow for many years previous to the last sev- 
en. The five first of last seven, it was in hemp: 
the last but one it was in rye, and the last in seed 





heinp. 

The seed was of a variety well known in this 
neighborhood, particularly among distillers, who 
speak of it as yielding more spirits than any other 
kind. 
a firm deep grain, very small red cob, shells easily, 
and in shelling yields abundantly. For several 
years past I have been improving it by a careful 
selection of seed, and the result las been an_in- 
crease in the number and size of the ears. [t ma- 
tures about two 
commonly does. 

In its cultivation 1 was governex 
ples, that the roofs were not to be broken; that a 
good bed was to be given the roots to occupy ; that 


1 


4 


light and heat should get to them equally, and that | 


the whole power of the soil should be brought into 
action without being burdened. I first, as soon as 
it could be done after the frost was out of the 
soil, gave it a deep ploughing with a Cary plough. 
In April, just before planting, I spread over the 
whole surface a thin coat of fresh stable manure in 
its unfermented state; then cross ploughed with 
the same plough; then harrowed; then laid off 
rows two feet apart with a shovel plough; dropped 
the seed in the bottom of these rows, as near one 
foot apart as I could; covered with hoes, and in 
so doing made the surface level, every clod being 
crushed with the eye of the hoe, and I then pressed 
the whole down tight with a good roller. When 
the corn was about one foot high, I had the weeds 
cut with a sharp hoe by scraping 


taken not to break the surface nor to hill the corn. 


It had but one hoeing of this sort, and the laborer | 


was about one day in doing it. 


The manure, though green from the stable, as | 


the season was wet, was of much service, which I 
suppose would not have been the case, had the 
season been dry. 

In my opinion the experiment proves unequivo- 
caliy, that in wet or rainy seasons, such as the past 
has been, a crop of corn may be trebled, and that 
with a great reduction of labor. 
be tested. Very respectfully, &c., 

GEO. W. WILLIAMS. 


Bourbon county, Sept. 24, 1840. 
We do certify, That we have this day accurately 
measured the quantity of corn grown by Geo. W. 
Williams, as an experiment in the mode of cultiva- 
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It is yellow, and has a medium ear in size, | 


weeks earlier than other corn, 


by the princi- | 


| into a short one. 


: great care was | 


What could be} 
done such a year as was that of 1839, remains to | 


221 


dence of our yeomanry. Now this system ought 
| to be preserved and extended, so that instead of a 
farmer’s son being encouraged to burden himself 
with debt to purchase hig brothers’ interests in the 
homestead, it should be divided among them that 
the number of independent farmers may be increas- 
ed as much as possible. 


We have received through the hands of Mr Col- 
man, the following communication, Qur 
sion is, that Mr C. withheld it from publication 

hoping to find time for appending to it some re- 

marks of his own; but failing to do as he designed 

previously to closing his connexion with the paper, , 
he has placed the article at our disposal. It 
from the same pen that has furnished our readers 
with iuteresting and instructive communications | t00 obvious to need further remark, 

relative to the great west. We insert it with| But it may be said that it is necessary to limit 
pleasure, and express a hope that we shall often be | the premiums to farms over a certain size, to shut 
furnished with matter from the same source,—Ep. | Ut the few highly cultivated acres around the rich 
man’s mansion from coming in competition with 
ordinary farms. ‘This may be true, but it is not 
necessary to place the limit so high as to exclude 
a very great number of the best cultivators in the 
country, when all the objects proposed may be bet- 
ter promoted by bringing smal! farms into competi- 
a! ; vey j tion with others. Itseems to me that the limit 

[he Massachusetts Agricultural Society offers | should be as low as 25 or even 20 acres. 
premiums for the best farms containing not less If my views are incorrect, 1 should like to have 
than seventy acres; from which it may be inferred | you or some of your correspondents put me right, 
that smaller farms cannot (in the opinion of the | Perhaps at some future day I may add something 
Trustees) be cultivated to advantage, or, that own- | more upon this subject. J. GOULD. 
ers of smaller cannot make improvements worthy Sharon, Mass., Oct. 1840. 
of encouragement. 

Whatever may be the reason for excluding farms | 
of less than seventy acres, I believe that a great 
error is committed in doing so, and the following 
are some of my reasons. 

Large farmers are seldom experimentalists, ex- 
cepting gentlemen of large fortunes who are not 
dependent upon the income of their farms for sup- 
port, and such need no premiums to induce them 
to make improvements, 

Generally, fewer hands are employed upon large 
farins in proportion to their size than upon small 
ones, and they are not so well cultivated, except- 
ing as above, the cases of opulent owners, o ‘ 

Taking the average of farms in New England, The wood is remarkably firm and will withstand 
it is necessary to have a force equal to one full} the winters of Quebec, Its growth is truly a sub- 
hand to every ten acres, in order to cultivate it well, | J¢¢t of amazement, being fifty per cent. greater 
One who cultivates a small farm will generally than the rapid-shooting Multicaulis. — 
have nearly or quite this force in his own family, Most of the trees raised from cuttings the pre- 
but owing to the high price of !abor, large farmers | SM Season, now exceed six feet in height, and 
‘will not have nearly so large a force. some of them seven feet, being nearly double the 
height of all other kinds in the same field. 

It cannot fail to be a great acquisition, and par- 
ticularly so to New England. W. P. 

Flushing, Dee, 30. 


impres- 


is 
lhe advantages of such a system are many, and 


For the New England Farmer. 


SMALL FARMS. 
A long chapter might be written upon this sub- 
ject, but I will endeavor to condense my remarks 


| 
| 
| 





For the N. E. 


CIRCASSIAN MOLBERRY, 


This most important and rare variety bids fair to 
form a new era in the silk culture, on account of 
its extreme hardy character and profusion of foli- 
age of the largest dimensions. 

The leaves are about the size of the famous Mul- 
ticaulis mulberry, but more fleshy and nutritious, 
and of greater weight, and this tree will conse- 
quently afford more for silk worms than any other 
variety. 


Farmer. 





By holding out encouragement to large fariners 
only, the sentiment is inculeated that large farms 
are necessary to realize the greatest benefit, and 
young men are often induced to go beyond their 
means, to purchase a Jarge farm which they are 
unable to manage properly, in consequence of the 
straitened circumstances in which they find them- 
selves ; or, if they have prudence enough to fore- 
see this difficulty, they will emigrate where their 


{Communicated. | 
GOOD USE FOR TOBACCO. 


Not Jong since a rat took it into his head to cut 
holes in my house. I tried a variety of experi- 





| 
} 
| 


At last I 


little capital will purchase such a quantity of land | 
as they suppose is necessary for profitable farming. 
All will admit that thorough cultivation is the 


tion; that we have also accurately measured the} 
land so cultivated by him, and we find the land | 
contains one acre and one eighth of an acre, and | 
the quantity of corn is one huadred and seventy-| St profitable, and, as smal] farms are generally 
eight bushels, making at the rate of one hundred | cultivated better than large ones, for the reasun 


and fiftyeight bushels and two ninths of a bushel to| above given, it follows that small farms are more 
che ecen | profitable than large ones, according to their size, 


jand [ain satisfied from my own experience and 
| observation, that they are so, not only in New Eng- 
land but even in the fertile valleys of the west. 


Witt. P. Hume, 
Geo. Moore, 
Josepnu H. Cray, 
R. P. Rankins. The great error of our farmers is, attempting to 
cultivate too much land. ‘The cultivation of small 
farms is not only more profitable, but there are po- 


litical and moral advantages resulting from such a 





Cooking Beets. —'Take beets of middle size, and 
after removing the tops and dirt, roast them ina 
fire as potatoes are roasted. When done, they are | system which ought not to be overlooked, ‘The 
peeled and served up in the usual manner. One | crowning glory of New England is the subdivision 
who has tried them in this way, says they are much 
sweeter and richer than when boiled.—.Wb. Cult. 





ed in the cultivators, and the consequent indepen- 


of estates and the ownership of the soil being vest- | 


ments to keep him out without effect. 
| boiled a strong decoction of tobacco, and poured it 
| hot on the places where he was at work. He has 
quit his depredations, although in one place he had 
cut the hole alinost large enough to creep through. 
| T have tried the same experiment in other places, 
|and find that rats will not eat wood saturated with 
tobacco juice. Would it not be well if some one 
building houses or garners, would try it on a large 
iscale? The cost will be trifling, and as I ask 
| nothing for the discovery, all may try it who are 


disposed to do sv. A Rar Haver. 


| 

Salt for Poultry.—The Franklin Farmer con- 
| tains a notice of a farmer’s wife in that vicinity, 
who killed her flock of thirty young turkeys, by 
giving them a pint of meal wet up with a large 
spoonful of salt.—lb. Cult. 
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RESPECTABILITY OF THE FARMER'S 
PATION. 


Community appreciate the merits of the hardy  til- 


OCCU- 


lers of the soil. 


of the body politic. They are trusted and honored. For 
all offices which any one among them is competent to 
fill, his pursuitis a recommendation, Other things be 
ing equol, nv other man is so likely to win the suffra- 
ges of lis fellow-citizens as the plain, honest farmer — 
called | 


is because 


What though the gentlemen of the bar are often 
It 
their education and pursuits fit them for more prompt 


to fill places of honor and emolument ? 


and wecurate discharge of the duties imposed, and hence 
it is for the public good that they should be employed. 
Wherever the farmer lives, who informs his mind, wise- 
ly cultivates his heart, blends dignity and modesty in 


his deportment—indulgee in no envious complaints of 


those who wear a finer codt and more ‘highly polished 
boot— who truly respects: himself and his fellow-farmers— 
wherever such an one liveshe is respected ; wherever 
he appears he is respected ; we care not if it be among 
the most wealthy and the most refined of the metropolis, 
for even there he would be as highly respected as -in 
any circle he could enter. The fact that he would not 
be as cordially invited to the table ofa city capitalist as 
to that of the laboring man will not impare the justness 
of the it is not want of respect that withholds 
the invitation; but it is a dissimilarity of tastes and 


remark + 


habits such as would make the farmer himself uncom- 
fortable at the board of one accustomed to a'l the luxu- 
ries which wealth can procure, and to the style of city 
gentility. We do not ask the public to prize. more 
highly than is their wont, those who gather fiom the 
lap of our generous mother earth her nourishing gifts. 
But we do ask these producers of our daily food, ever 
to regard their own pursuit as one of the most henora- 
ble of all ocenpations, and to be contented and grateful 
while permitted to pursue that laborious calling, which 
while it briags food and raiment, generally brings, also, 
health, good digestion and sweet repose. 


SQUARE YOUR ACCOUNTS. 


Sally, a neat and busy housewife, scoured the kitch- 
en, floor and walls. Jonathan came in from the barn, 
and missing his chalk figures, exclaimed, “ Why ! wife 
what have you been about ?” 
Sally. 
have been rubbing out all my accounts.” Here was 
a “ Jonathan,” “ean’t you 
mei ber them all, and put them down again?” 


* Scouring the kitehen,’ 


replied “ Scouring the kitchen !"’ said he, “ you 


pause. said she, re- 
“Ti 
At it he went, but at length there came 


try,” said he. 


a pause. “ Do you think,” she asked, 
“1 don’t kaow,” said Jonathan, 
‘¢whether I have gotthem all down or not, 


pretty sure that ] have got them against better men.” 


“that you have 
got them all down?” 


Farmers, beware, lest the neatness of your neighbor's | 
How 


you make your records where a brush of the busy mop 


wife be turned to your disadvantage. many of | 


may efface them! and how many more make them up- 
Ihis is 
Keep accurate and full accounts, in a book, of 


on the tablets of an untrustworthy memory ! 
not wise. 
all the items that are to be considered in your settle- 
When 
bushel of potatoes in planting time, 


ment with your neighbors he takes of you a| 


them, and give him credit for the use of his harrow; 


credit him for the oxen used in breaking up; and charge 


They are called the bone and musele | 
y 


but Tam ! 


charge him) with | 


| hits wth the use of your wagon pre he went 


ket. 
with every man. 


Let your books show precisely how you stand 


rome 


neighbors. You object to the trouble. 


there is about it, but not much. Let the book, pen and 
and the work will re- 
“Ah! Mr 


“if my fingers were as familiar 


}ink be kept in a convenient place, 
| quire but a minute or two each evening. 


editor,” one says to me 


i with the pen as yours, it might be but a minute's work ’ 
My good sir, dv it for a few weeks, and your fingers wil! 
| get used to the work ; will do it readily ; and will serve 
) you well for duing such other writing as you now call 
| upon your son, your daughter, or the squire to execute. 

At the beginning of the year square accounts with every 
one; if you cannot pay the money, give a note or due- 
j bill; if your neighbor cannot pay, take Iris nete or due- 
bill. of stock ; 


learn how you stand; put the whole on record; and as- 


Square the books; take an account 
certain your ways and means for getiing through the 
next year, These things would have been more appro 
priate in December, but they will be serviceable now, if 
they prompt you to execute by the first of February 
whatshould have been done a 





month earher. ‘Those 


who know how their accounts stand and who look for- 


ward to the ways and means, make the most thriving 


farmers. 





COMING 


DIALOGUE ON COWS: 
FACT. 
A. They say, neighbor B. that you was fool enough 
to give $50, in November, fur that line-backed cow of 
yours, when she would calve in April. Js it true? 
B. Yes, neighbor A., I was just such a fool as that. 
A. I wonder at you; you could have bought two 
How 


NEAR TO 


cows of the same. age and size for the money. 
could you do it? 

B. 1 will tell you how. 
had made 12 1-2 Ibs. 
month of June, and did proportionally well in the other 
months. IL thought her worth the money. 

A. Well, 1 guess, 
four years, you have found out your mistake. 


The cow was six years old ; 
of butter per week through the 


now that you have owned her 
When 
old she will be worth no more-than an ordinary cow, and 
it costs a great deal to keep her. 

B. Y 8, it costs considerable to keep her, and when 
it shall be necessary to beef her, she will be worth no 
more'than an ordinary cow of her size and condition. 
I] must Jose 25 do}lars on her then. 

A. I thought you would discover your folly. 

B. Perhaps Ishall, but I have not done it yet. 

A. I thought you said you must lose 25 dollars. 

B.’ Yes, but you have not inquired whether she had 
earned enough to enable me to meet that loss, and yet be 
on the whole no loser by her. 

A. No. But I willinquire. Ilas she done it? 

B. Her butter at 25 cents per pound, has been worth 
The skimmed milk at 1-2 cen: 
per qaart, has been worth 10 dollars and a half, for mak- 
ing pork, 





yearly, say 66 dollars. 


when 3 years vld, L was offered 60 dollars for, without 
The other, two years old, gives the richest 
milk of any cow I have. 


her calf, 
At this time, December, when 
she gives but little, four quarts and a pint, of her milk | 
i makes a pound of butter. 

A. What does it cost per year to keep the cow ? 

B. 50 dollars. 

A. What is it worth to insure her against fatal dis- 
ease and accident? 


a Sg 


B. Six per cent on her cost. 
A. Can she then be as profitable us an ordinary cow, | 
| taking into account keeping, interest, and risk ? 


io mar- | 


This is the only pessible way in. 
which most of you can do justice to yourselves and your | 
trouble | 


"| b. 


She bas brought twocow-calves, one of which | 


B. 


answer it. 


That is the question; and I wish you to help me 
Please name the cost and income of an or- 
dinary cow. 


The cow costs twentyfive dollars: it is worth for- 


ty dollars per year to keep her: the income way be 
| two thirds what you have named from yours. Butter, 
fortyfour doblars; skimmed milk, seven dollars; five 


| dollars must be credited to her for the less lebor in milk- 
|ing and making butter. 
| Agreed. Now let us look at the debt and credit 


of each. 


250 Cow. 3.5 Cow 





Dr. Cr. Dr. Cr. 
Keeping, $50 Butter, ¢66 Keeping, $40 Butter, $44 
Interest, 3 Sk. miuk, 104 Interest, 1 258k. milk, 7 
Insurance, 3 Insurance, | 25 less Jabor, 5 

$56 8764 $42 50 $56 
56 424 
$20¢ $134 


Taking the $13 50 from $20 50) leaves me seven dol- 
lursannual profit from the good cow, above that of the 
with its interest will 
to $07 83. Besides 
we must not overlook the chances of getting from the 
good cow more valuable calves. And now, neighbor A 
you may judge whether I can afford to lose the $25 at 
the end of seven years. 

A. I judge myself to be the fool, and thank you. 

C. And, neighbors, I thank you both ; for your con- 
versation and figures have led me to suspect thatil I had 
kept 8 cows worth $00 apiece for the last seven years, 
instead of my 10 worth $25 each, 1 might have been 
about $230 the richer for it, besides having derived 
much more pleasure from taking care of the good ones. 


ordinary one. This seven dollars 


at the end of seven years amount 





HAY SEED AMONG CORN. 

We saw an article in one of the southern papers a 
few weeks since, mentioning that some one, we think 
in the middle States, had sown clover seed among his 
corn; and the inquiry was added, “ whether any one at 
the North or East had tried it?” In reply, we would 
inform the inquirer that Hon. Wm. Clark, of North 
ainpton, Mass., has for many years been accustomed to 
lay duwn his light lands to grassin that way. His com- 
munications upon the subject led to the trial of this pro- 
cess upon the farm where we have earned our bread. 
And we aredisposed to recommend a trial of this method. 
Our belief, founded upon the observation of resuits in 
four different seasons, is that the seed wiil be less likely 
to fail in this way than when sowed among grain; that 
the first crop is much more free from weeds ; is entirely 
free from dead grain stalks; is easier to mow; is equal- 
ly abundant; and better in quality. We think also that 
grass lay thus made, holds out better than others. By 
this process the young grasses are exempted from the 
banefu! influences of the overshadowing grains, and 





from the withering heat to which they are exposed 
when the grains are removed. They are saved 


| 
| 

from 
| the stinting to which they are usually subjected. 


The process.—Spread all the manure; make no hill ; 
| and at the last time of hoeing, say the middie of July, 
| sow the grass seed among the corn; pass through with 
| the horse-barrow or cultivator, (simple harrow teeth are 

best,) then hoe, 


done. 


making all smooth, and the work is 
At the proper time cut the corn as near the 
ground as can conveniently be done. Should the grass 
do well, the stubbs would probably soften so much as to 
| offer very little obstruction to the scythe. But if one be 
| fearful that it might be otherwise, he may take, as is our 


custom, an old adze or a strong and heavy hoe, and go 
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over tlie field while the ground is frozen and by a single GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CLUTTER. 
blow at each hill pare all smooth. An acre may be COKRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
gone over by an active bow in three or four hours. | = 
Afier the frost is out, let the ground be rolled. In the Arpies, Winter ; barre!] ; 150 75 
early part of the season, appearances wi'l be unpromis- | Asnes, Pearl, per 100 Ibs. S75) 6oe 
; ; Pot rr rv e - « 
~ ; but abor : | 7 2 j 7 : ’ , 560) § 62 
ing re crop; - bout the middle of June it will | Beans, white, Foreign : ‘ bushel 175) 226 
come forward rapidly, and about the 10th or 15th of if Domestic, . re 200, 250 
¢ ip . , ! = 
July will be fit to cut. Land, we suppose, can be laid | | Beer, -~ ss, new, ; ° barre] 10 50 
7 ; : } ol ‘ ‘ , ; “ 
down as smooth in this way as any other; though we prune , “ 6 75 ~~ 
— ° e - | : : . 4 , } pei ’ 
have not heretofore been very particular in this respect, | Bes Ax, white, . - + | pound 37 40 
llow | “ 9 
and our grounds, though even enough to work upon 2 EER ‘ , ; a = 

A 8 si whe ° - uy JOSEPH BRBCK & CO. at the New England Agnicul-| BRIsties, American, , , wn “ 35 70 
without inconvenience, are not made quite as level as | tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar | Burrer, shipping, : ° me. 10 13 
when a grain crop is put on. . wad ag ete have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and | — seceetal 7 : . ' < | fe 18 2 

’ Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle he ~—— aoe ° : : : . 13 
aft aan weteck 1 oh i i al} n pre not betore | 

The last season vali k up grass land in the spring ; | applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom Supe, sare SAR” z 
planted to corn, and in July seeded down to grass. | inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent | ~ ae ; | a 

/ ‘ ' } . ne HEFSE, new IK t 7 | 
We do not advise any beginners to make extensive peculiarities of the inachine are: CIDER apg ae = 2; - 
experiments, but we do think it will be fo r * 1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite | : mie 5 at | “ 
p tbe found good hus : , u 1} 260) 17 
; | to use it. that the strength ef a hali grown boy ts sutficient | Roxe M ~ j harre 7 ° 
bandry to adopt this process to a considerable extent on , to Work it efficiently ; r NE DLANUSE, Ba 4:8 . | bushel | 32 
many farms. 2. With even this moderate power, it easily cutstwo bush. | Fearuens wigiate pe , alll hina 
; els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been cla d | F soa Oe ’ . , pound 

—— een aimed southern, geese, . rv 97 4 

= = | by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam | Fiax. (American) . a “. 4 
THERMOMETRICAI Lew Ki cw 
Vk AL. ish, Cod, Grand Bank, . , 25 q 

Reported forthe New England Farmer, } The knives, owing to the pec uliar manner in which they Bay, Chaleur, . quintal . 7 | ~ 

Range of the rhermometer at the Gardenol the proprietors | - require sharpening less ofien than those of any other | Haddock, : = : re | 12 5] 133 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded | S'’aw cutter, | Mackerel, No. 1 barrel 14 25 | 14 50 
Northerly exposure, week ending Jan. 10. | The machine is simple in its construction, made and put | No.2. ' ot 13 0 
ean ___. | together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liabie as the | Na 3, . , “ - 

Jan. 1841. on 7A. M. (1 . | 5,P. ™M. l Wind. ‘pomctestita ‘machines in general use to get out of order be Wives, dry salted. No. 9 | Ti 
saree — —— ——$———| Salmon, No.1, . ; - | © 11700] 1800 
awe “ ; 7 : w. { LAMP OIL—PURE SPERM OIL. Louw, Genesee, cash, , . “ | 631 | 6 37 
wed - | a | = | a | Ms ; | E. T. HASTINGS & CO. No. 1Ol State St. keep con- re sen Howard street « 1650] 662 
Miariey?” yas) a2 | ae |S [tantly forsale, Winter, Spring and Wall Sperm Oil-bleach-|  Alexandnawhert, = =| || 
Weider. 3} 51 | 54 44 | Ww. ed and un leached ; which they warrant to se of the best a ny wild | 550 
Saturday, 9; 36 | 36 3 | N quality and to burn without crusting. Rye, . . “ P rib a | 337 
Sunday, 10! 30 30 | 30 N. Oil Canisters of various sizes. Max at, Indian, in bbls ° = 312) 325 
des : : , aoe’ | Boston, Jan. !, 1841. Isly (mais : Corn, northern yellow, bushel! 62| 63 
—_ . - - SS ee ir ell » southern flat, yellow “ 63 | 60 
BRIGHTON MARKET. — Mospay, Jan. 1}, 1840. | BONE MANU RE <" SSeS e.- | 64 
, . . : i e 4 | 
Reported forthe New England Farmer The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that | a me , ’ Re -’ 

At Market 320 Beet Cattle, 120 Stores, 3300 Sheep aiter len years experience, he is fully convinced that ground Oats, aie rn, - m | 
ond @ Swine. ors ps the most powerful stimulant that can be applied southern, poet Bes 35 38 

> aad a _. la " . = to the ea as am : 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —We quote to correspond with carte ns.8 manure Gruixpstones, pr ton of 2000 Ibs. rougit| 118 00 | 20 00 
last week, viz. First quality $5 75 a 6 OO. Second | Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shel! Lime, left at the do. do. do. finished 298 00 | 3000 
quality, $9 25 a5 75. Third quality, $ $4 25a $5 00 Bone Mill, near ‘Tremont — in Roxbury, at the New | Hams, northern, . ‘ . ; pound) tl} 142 

Sheep —Dull and many lots sold for less th: a” they cost | England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 5% southern and western, ° Sry | 4 
in the country, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $200, $2 50, $3 00, | ee ence eens ee CRORES Sue FEE Se will meet | Hay, best English, perton,. | 16.00 | — 
g3 50 and $3 75. fn ck a") oom anit N . . rr Eastern screwed, i }12 50 13.00 

Swine. —A lot at about 4c. Lot at retail from 41 2 WARIS WAR ™ of quarity, ' ’ | popes: Bow 

‘ | eae ee e: dquality, . ° “ 
ov. — i 2) | 
to ¢ FARM FOR SALE, Larp, Boston, . ‘ ; “ io, oa 
—_—__— ——— i The subscriber offers for sale that valuable Far southern, 2 

. mer . pg ne = 2 i arm, situated . | 
GRINDSTONES. | about 3-4ths of a mile helow the First Parish Meeting Hi« use. | Leatwen, Philade ‘Ip! ua « ‘ity le @age 30 32 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstones | 0" the Stage road, and commonly known as the Judge Pres. | lo country Yo a 27 29 
constantly on he and and for sale by AMMLC. LOMBARD | cou farm, ape spre ry about i170 acres of superior land, ina | Baltimore city tannaga, r 29 3 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf isly. Nov. 17. | Sood state of cultivation, with two dwelling houses, four | _ do. dry hides, i,% 23 Qh 

: tarns, and other out buildings. The farm is re markably New York red, light, - 24 25 
WILLISS LATEST IMPROVED VEG& “TABLE | well watered with soft water, conveniently fenced, has near- | Boston, do. slaughter, ‘ 22 93 
CUTTER. ly forty acres of large, handsome wood and timber standing | Jeston dry hides, . knaf “atl » ame 22 
on it, with an orchard of grafted Appie, Pear, Peach, Plum, | Lae hest sort, . ° cask 75 80 
| and Cherry trees, and might be easily divided into two | lovassrs, Now Orleans, . . | gallon 20 o7 
; Farms. ‘The estate will be sold reasouably. If five thou . Sugar House : , ‘ 
sand dollars be paid on receipt of the deed, the remainder Oi, Sperm, ha oe aS 103 
| may lay on mortgage to suit the convenience of the purcha- | Ww inter, . , . iP. 115) 1 16 
pos a For further particulars, apply to = subscriber, living | nna hy na A ‘ ; post | Ning 
; Ou the agg VM. SALISBURY. | asnseed, ran, . u 
; Groton, Oct. 26, 1840. eow Neat's Foot, . , : iil. 96 
W. } ’ . 0 
| a a ee | 
| FRESH : 
S Gi ARDEN SEEDS. | Pork, extra clear, : , ‘ | barrel | 17 00 
| We would inform our customers and friends that we are | clear, ; . 4 > 4 ; 16 
!now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds, most of | Mess : ‘ : : ; «& 14 00) 15 oF 
t which have been raised under our own inspection, from fine | Prime, ’ . ~ | © {88 00} 14 01 
selected roots ; which we warrant to be of the purest quality hoe Herd’s Grass, . ’ ° |hushel 2 5 3 00 
| of the growth of the present season. ted Top, southern, . “ 70| BI 
Agricultural Books, northern, . | 5 | 1 5 
Agricultural Implements. Canary, , : . ak 250) 300 
_ Seed and Implement Catalogues-sentto all applicants gra- | Hemp, . . , > 1, # 225; 26: 
| us, and all orders promptly attended to, ‘ Flax, . . ‘rt ® 2 00 2 bi 
| JOSEPH BRECK & CoO. Red C lover, northern } pound 12 
| Bb ston, Sept. 29, 1840. Southern Clover, , “it de ll 
Piss not «ax at ae tne CEs! = soap, American, Brown, . ; “ 4| t 
TIE UP * Castile “ 9 | ‘ 
: CHAINS. - ' 12 14 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, | Just received at the New E io i Pepe arp Jay ; : , P= 84 y 

No. 61 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Wiliis’s Latest | house, a good supply of those pa wee Agricultural Ware | Teaz.es, Ist sort, . . pr M. 
Improved Vegetable Cutter. T his machine surpasses all | up cz atile, These raha “se “a0 yee d by E Chains for tying | Weot, prime, or Saxony Fleer es, pound 5% 65 
s r { > ) r | 
others for the purpose of cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurt- lof Salem, and Col. Jace Fovony “of Ch “4 Ng up pr ds eT American, full blood, washed, ” 47' 60 
zei, and other roots. ‘The great objection to other machines, | pose of securing cattle n the stall, seg mn ye a the pur do. = 3-4ths do. “ 44 | 46 
1s their cutting the rvots into slices, which makes it almost | and most convenieut mo fe of fe caaee bye = ¥ angi > nae mm, a 36 40 
impossible for the cattte to get hold of them: this machine | stanchion. They consist of a chi 7 ach eae onen se Ce | do. 1-4 and cominon, 3A | 37 
with alittle alteration, cuts them into large or small \ chain which passes round the E_. ( Pulled supe efne. rT 43 
pieces, | animal’s neck. and bya ring attached to the stall, p! { ey 46 
of —_ —— as op convenient for the cattle to eat. It | ly up and down, and leaves the anima! at liberty t P le d so ££ ome ’ , . . Ties 37 42 
will cut with ease from one to two bushels of r . af at tiherty to lie down Be }No.2% . 4 
ushels of roots p min- | or rise at pleasure, and keeps him perfectly secure > =! No 3. ’ f Py = | 
] 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


IN DEBT AND OUT OF DEBT. 


Of what a hideous progeny of ill is debt, the 
father! What lies, what meanness, what invasions 
on self-respect, what cares, what double-dealing ! 
How, in due season, it wil! carve the frank open face 
into wrinkles ; how, like a knife, ’twill stab the hon- 
est heart. And then its transformations! How 
it has been known to change a goodly face into a 
mask of brass; how, with the “damned custom” 
of debt, has the true man become a callous trick- 
ster! <A freedom from debt, and what a nourish- 
ing sweetness may be found in cold water; what 
toothsomeness in a dry crust; what ambrosial 
nourishment in alhard egg! Be sure of it, he 





; Ag ope rie . i ce > 
Leeistators, by Sam Slick.—*“ Nothin’ on this | Jooks for a flower, may return into the house with 


side of the water makes so big a fool of a man, 
squire, he continued, as goin’ to the house of rep- 
resentatives without bein’ fit for it. ‘hem that 
haint jist got the right weight of ballast are upset | 
in no time, and are turned bottom upwards afore | 
they know where they be. Them that are a little | 
vain by natur’, get so puffed up and consaited, they | 
become nothin’ but laughin’ stocks to all the world, | 
and most ridiculous fools;—while them whose | 
principles ain’t well anchored in good holdin’ | 
ground, let the rogue peep out o’ their professions 
plainer than they are a-thinkin’ on. The skin of 
the beast will show through, like an Irishman’s el- | 
bow, though he has three coats on. But that ain't 
the worst of it neether. A man is apt to become 
bankrupt in business, as wel] as in character by it. | 


who dines out of debt, though his meal be biscuit} Doin’ big and talkin’ big for three months in the 
and an onion, dines in “The Apollo.” And then | Year, and puffin’ each other up till they are ready 
for raiment; what warmth in a threadbare coat, to burst with importance, don’t convene with sellin’ 
if the tailor’s receipt be in the pocket ; what T'yri- | tape by the yard, or loadin’ on carts when they re 


an purple in the faded waistcoat, the vest not | 
owed for; how glossy the well worn hat, if it, 
covers not the aching head of a debtor! Next, 
the home-sweets, the out-door recreation of the 
free man. The street-door knocker falls not a} 
knell on his heart; the foot on the staircase, 
though he live on the third pair, sends no meee 
through his anatomy; at the rap at his door he | 
can crow forth ‘come in,’ and his pulse still | 
beat healthfully, his heart sink not in his howels. 
See him abroad, how confidently, yet how pleas- 
antly, he takes the street; how he returns look 
for look with any passenger; how he saunters ; 
how, meeting an acquaintance he stands and gos- 
sips! ut, then, this man knows not debt; debt, 
that casts a drug into the richest wine ; that makes | 
the food of the gods unwholesome, indigestible ; 
that sprinkles the banquets of a Lucullus with 
ashes, and drops soot in the soup of an emperor: 
debt, that, like the moth, makes valueless furs 
and velvets, enclosing the wearer ina festering 
prison, (the shirt of Nessus was a shirt not paid 
for;) debt, that writes upon frescoed walls the 
hand-writing of the attorney; that puts a voice 
of terror in the knocker; that makes the heart 
quake at the haunted fire-side; debt, the invisible 
demon that walks abroad with a man; now 
quickening his steps, now making him look on 
all sides like a hunted beast, and now bringing to 
his face the ashy hue of death, as the unconscious 
passenger looks glancingly upon him! Poverty 
is a bitter draught, yet may, and sometimes with 
advantage, be gulped down, Though the drink- 
er make wry faces, there may, after all, be a 
wholesome goodness in the cup. But debt, how- 
ever courteously it be offered, is the cup of a si- 
ren, and the wine, spiced and delicious though it 
be, an eating poison. The man out of debt, though | 
with a flaw in his jerkin, a crack in his shoe-leath- | 
er, and a hole in his hat, is still the son of liberty, | 
free as the singing lark above him; but the debt- | 
or, though clothed in the utmost bravery, what is | 
he but a serf out upon a holiday—a slave to be, 
reclaimed at any instant by his owner, the credi- | 
tor? My son, if poor, see wine in the running 
spring; let thy mouth water at a last week’s roll .| 
think a threadbare coat the “only wear ;” and ack- | 
nowledge a white-washed garret the fittest housing | 
place for a gentleman: do this, and flee debt. Se | 
shal! thy heart be at peace, and the sheriff be con-' 
founded.—Douglass Jerrold in “ Heads of the Peo- | 
ple.” 





turn home to their business. In short, squire, a 

country ought to be a rich country, with larned | 
men in it, and men o’ property to represent it, or | 
else assembly work is nothin’ but high life below | 
stairs, arter all. I could point you out legislaturs | 
on this here continent, where the speakin’ is all 

kitchen talk, all strut, brag, and vulgar impedence. | 
It’s enough to make a cat sick to hear fellers talk | 
of independence who are mortgaged over head and | 
ears in debt, to listen to chaps jawin’ about public | 
vartue, temperance, edication, and what not all day, | 
who spend the night in the back-rooin of a market 

tavern, with the key turned, drinkin’ hail-storm and | 
bad rum, or playin’ sixpenny loo. If inankind only | 
knew what fools they were, and how they helped | 
folks themselves to fool them, there would be some 
hope of them, for they would have larnt the first | 
lessons of wisdom.” 


The following “ remarks on fits” were published | 
in the Cincinnati Chronicle a few years since, but | 
as the present appears to be an unusually fruitful | 
time for suicides, and consequently tor “the blues,” | 
a gentleman has expressed to us the opinion that 
their re-publication would not be improper : 


PLAIN AND PITHY REMRAKS OF OLD HUMPHREY | 


ON FITS. 


We are most of us subjected to fits ; I am visit- 
ed with them myself and I dare suy you are also, 


For fits of passion—walk out in the open air: 
you may speak your mind to the winds without 
hurting any one, or proclaiming yourself to be a 
simpleton. 

For a fit of idleness—count the tickings of a 
clock. Do this for an hour, and you will be glad 
to pull off your coat and work like a negro. 

For a fit of ambition—go into the church yard | 
and read the grave stones. 
end of ambition. The grave will soon be your 
bed chamber, and the earth your pillow, corruption | 
your father, and the worm your mother and sisters. | 

For a fit of repining—lvok out for the halt and | 
blind, and visit the bed ridden, and deranged, and 
they will make you ashamed of complaining of 
your lighter afflictions. 

For fits of despondency—look on the good things 
which God has given you inthis world, and at those 
which he has promised to his followers in the next, 
He who goes into his garden to look for cobwebs 
and spiders will no doubt find them, while he who 





They will tell you the | 1 


one blooming in his bosom. 

For a fit of doubt, perplexity and fear—whether 
they respect the body or the mind, whether they 
are a Joad for the head, the shoulders, or the heart, 
the following is a radical cure, for I had it from 
the Great Physician; ‘Cast thy burden on the 
Lord, and he will sustain thee.” 








POUDRETTE. 

The subscribers reside in the state of New Jersey, many 
of us in the vicinity of the works erected by Anthony Dey, 
of the city of New York, on the llackensack river, in New 

ersey, for the manufactory of Urate and Poudretie, called 
“ The Lodi Minufacturing Company.” We have used the 
poudrette on the Spring Crops this year, 1840. We find 1 
a valuable manure, superior to any other kind thal we have 
ever used, and considering the facility of its transportation 
to the field, the small quantity required in the application to 
the crops, the quickness of its operation on vegelable matter, 
and the ease with which it can be applied,—all tend to recom- 
mend its use to the farmer and gardener as the cheapest and 
best manure, and we recommend it accordingly. 

Those of us who have applied it to corn and potatoes think 
that it ripens those vegetables quicker than any other ma- 
nure by several weeks. 

Dated New Jersey, October, 1§40. 


Jacob D. Van Winkle. P. F. Welsh. 
John J: Newkirk. G.C. Van Riper. 
John Tise. George Tise. 
Daniel Van Riper. William Wood. 
George Demott. John Duryee. 
Henry Drayton. George Newkirk. 
Josiah Hornblower. Garret Newkirk. 
Corns. Van Winkle. Daniel Vreeland. 


Shares in the above company are $100 each, and may be 
had by applying to Anthony Dey No, 73 Cedar St. New 
York.—The owner will receive 20 per cent. per annum, 
payable in money, or 50 bushels of Poudrette. The price to 
those who buy Poudrette is 40 cents a bushel. It costs the 
Stockholders 12 cents a bushel. One cents worth, that is, 
20 Gills, will manure 20 hills of corn, and the Jike quantity 
15 hills of Potatoes. 


Newspapers friendly to agriculture will confer a favor on 
the Farmers and Gardeners by publishing the above. 
Dec. 22. 


POUDRETTFE., 


This valuable manure may be had on application to the 
subscriber, at the office of the “ New York Poudrette Com- 
pany,” No. 120 Nassau street, New York. It is in-odorous, 
and may be transported in barrels, on board of any vessel 
or steamboat, without offence—and it will be found an ex- 
ceedingly valuable article as a fertilizer on any soil, and for 
any crops; but more especially for gardens and flowers, as 
there are no foul seeds in it. Poudrette has been used for 
three seasons with entire success on Long Island, by many 
practical farmers, as may be ascertained from letters and 
statements made by them, and published at this office in a 
pamphlet containing also the “ act of incorporation,” granted 
to the Company by the Legislature of the State of New 
York ; and other facts in relation to the subject. Price 35 
cents per bushel. Barrels cost 25 cents each, and hold 4 
bushels. Persons wishing to make am experiment on a 
small sea'e can obtain one barrel by enelosing a tro dollar 
current bank bill—or three barrels by enclosing five dollars, 
free of postage. On receipt of the money the article will be 
put up and forwarded as directed 


*,* Price of shares, one hundred dollars—which entitles 
the holcer to one hundred bushels of poudrette annually, 
during the term of the charter; fifty bushels in time for spring 
use, and fifty bushels in time for fall use. Shares taken 
soon, will be entitled to the spring vividend—and, if desired 
for experiment, a few bushels may be had this fall. 

All orders, or applications in relation ta the business, 
must be made to the sabscriber, 120 Nassau street, New 
Tork, D. K: MINOR. 
xy [ wish it distinctly understood that the “ New York 
Poudrette Company” is in no way connected with the 
“Lodi, Manufacturing Company,” of which Anthony Dey 
and Pete? Barthelemy are, or were, the managers. 


Dec. 9, 1840. 3m. D. K. M. 
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